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DECEMBER PLAYS 


By E. A. Baughan 


MERICAN plays and the revival of 

‘*Macbeth’’ are the outstanding 
features of December. Rather amusing 
protests were made against Avery Hop- 
wood’s ‘‘ The Gold Diggers ”’ at the Lyric 
Theatre as a libel on our hard-working 
chorus ladies. Of course it was nothing 
of the sort, and no one but a journalist in 
search of a good ‘‘ story’’ would have 
brought such a charge against this very 
American play. It shows us a number of 
ladies whose morals are even scantier than 
their dresses, and attempts to prove that, 
after all, they are not such a bad lot. 

“ The First Year,’’ which was produced 
at the Apollo Theatre at the very end of 
November, is quite a different type of play. 
There is a good deal of human nature in 
Frank Craven’s comedy of American mid- 
die-class life, and Ernest Truex acts the 
principal part with a finish and naturalness 
that are uncommon on the stage of to-day. 
Mary Rorke, O. B. Clarence, Bromley 
Davenport, and a new American actress, 
Phyllis Povah, make this one of the best 
acted plays in town. 

Far more striking than either of the other 
American plays is the curious, realistic 
melodrama of ‘‘ Broadway.’’ Americans 
tell me it is a true picture of the underworld 
of New York. At any rate it has the 
merit of seeming real, and that effect is 
achieved by the fine ensemble of acting. 
This play was hawked round New York 
for many months before any manager had 
the courage to produce it. The trouble in 
the managers’ minds was probably that 
“ Broadway ’’ would be no good without a 
perfect ensemble. There is no star part 
in it. 


December is always an empty month in 
the theatre, and the three American plays 
represent all the new productions. But 
Christmas gave us John Drinkwater’s 
‘* Puss in Boots,’? a real pantomime for 
children; Alfred Noyes’s ‘‘ Robin Hood,”’ 
gallantly produced at the Century Theatre 
by Lena Ashwell; and the revival of ‘‘ Mac- 
beth ” at the Princes Theatre. Of ‘‘Robin 
Hood ”’ it need only be said that the beau- 
ties of the play came out more strikingly 
when read than when acted. This was not 
the fault of the production or the acting 
at the Century Theatre, but is due to the 
want of dramatic concentration of the play 
itself, and to its ‘‘ literary ’’ conception of 
the old legend. 

The ‘* Macbeth ’’ revival received both 
severe and enthusiastic praise from the 
critics. On the first night the performance 
certainly dragged, and in general the desire 
to produce ‘“‘ artistic ’’ pictures has rather 
marred the direct appeal of the drama. The 
modern ‘‘ realistic’’ method of playing 
night scenes on a stage so dark that the 
actors’ faces cannot be seen should receive 
its death blow from this production. 
Charles Ricketts’s costumes and scenery 
are finely conceived, but the stage should 
have quite other aims than those of pre- 
senting a great tragedy as a series of beau- 
tiful moving pictures. 

Henry Ainley’s Macbeth pleased me 
mightily in spite of a make-up which sug- 
gested a romantic poet and reminded one 
of the actor’s Hassan. This make-up 
emphasized the actor’s reading of the char- 
acter as a man of almost neurotic sensi- 
tiveness. The ordinary conception of Mac- 
beth as a rough soldier, impelled by ambi- 
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tion and his wife’s will to action for which 
he has not the strength of mind to achieve 
is not borne out by the text. Macbeth 
should look the soldier to the eye, but he 
is no ordinary weak man of action. For 
the first time I saw a Macbeth who natur- 
ally was aghast at the sight of Duncan’s 
blood, who would believe in the witches’ 
prophecy, who would break down utterly 
and who would become almost a raving 
maniac as one crime pushed him to the 
perpetration of another. 

But the actor should not in his bearing 
and make-up represent this hidden nature 
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of Macbeth—hidden from all but Lady Mac. 
beth. Also Ainley fails to speak certain 
lines with sufficient emphasis, and always 
his beautiful voice is in his way. He js 
not, in truth, an actor one would naturally 
cast for the part on physical grounds, but 
he more fully expresses the mind of Shake. 
speare’s Macbeth than any actor, from 
Irving downwards, has expressed it. 

Sybil Thorndike’s Lady Macbeth seemed 
to me perfect. When an actress carries 
me away, as she did in the banquet and 
sleep-waiking scenes, I throw up my hands 
as critic. 


FASCISM AND THE STAGE 


It is very difficult to get a clear idea of any foreign theatre, and the Italian seems 


no exception to thts rule. 


We have recently received two articles dealing with 
ihe Italian theatre—one anti-Fascist, the other the reverse. 


It has seemed to us 


therefore fairest to print the two articles and leave our readers to draw their 


own conclusions after they have had the chance of reading them both. 


In the 


interests of impartiality the only alternative would have been to suppress both 


articles.—Editor, DRAMA. 


HE Italian theatre is gagged and 

bound by Fascism. For all the 
rapid development of the new regime, 
its power over the theatre was slowly 
acquired, following rather than out- 
running public opinion. Before, there 
had been as great a freedom here as 
on any stage in Europe. The public 
was tolerant, and producers did not feel 
even an undercurrent of restraint until 
the Fascio was brandished over their 
heads. 

The exciting days after the march on 
Rome followed one another in feverish 
sequence, and the public began to in- 
sist on theatre orchestras playing the 
Giovinezza, or Fascist hymn, before the 
play, at the close, and even between 
the acts. At the same time in the 
Royalist provinces of the _ south, 
audiences called for the Marcia Reale 
from the same motive. Meanwhile the 
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leading spirits of the theatre hesitated 
to declare their views, for they, along 
with most of the intelligentia of the 
country, were then of Liberal, and some- 
times Socialistic outlook. They did not 
object to the general enthusiasm being 
shown by hymns and anthems, for up 
to this time no pressure had been put 
on them from behind the footlights. 
It was probably the fierce lampoon- 
ing of the Fascist regime by the Liberal 
and Socialist Press which hurried the 
day when the stage became an organ 
of nationalist propaganda. The Black 
shirts were trounced with every device 
of satire by those who withstood the 
tide, until not only they themselves, but 
the voice of free drama was silenced by 
peremptory decrees of the Directory. 
To-day the censorship works thus. 
Every play must be submitted to Rome, 
where it is passed or banned under the 
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vigilant direction of Senator Morelli, 
Chief Editor of the ‘* Tribuna,’’ and 
President of the Italian Society of 
Authors. He is known as an ardent 
Fascist. His department is a branch 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
Should a play be banned by Rome, it 
may be submitted for production in pro- 
vincial towns after the local prefect has 
approved it, if he dare. In point of 
fact the Roman censorship rules the 
whole of the Italian theatre. 

No play with a social moral, other 
than that of nationalism, stands any 
chance of being passed. Even one, 
such as Gerhard Hauptmann’s ‘‘ The 
Weavers,’’ which shows the suffering 
of one class of society at the hands of 
another, is on the black list. And this 
censorship has the full support of most 
of the people who have enough money 
to attend the theatre regularly. 

Even without dictation, no theatre 
would dare to defy the trend of Fascist 
opinion. This fact can be illustrated by 
an incident which happened recently at 
the Scala in Milan. Here the conductor 
was dismissed because of the scandal 
which followed his refusal to allow the 
Giovinezza to be played by his orchestra 
at the close of a classical opera on the 
occasion of a visit by Mussolini. Simi- 
larly at Trieste, the public forced a 
theatre orchestra to lead them in Fascist 
songs while the production of a Parisian 
light opera was held up. 

Abroad, it is difficult to make people 
believe to what a great extent intelligent 
people support this kind of happening. 
They are sometimes the worst exaggera- 
tors of Fascist doctrine, for they are 
intoxicated with the intellectual idea of 
an Italian Empire spread across the 
whole of the Mediterranean, founded on 
the almost legendary basis of the modern 
kingdom of Italy and of the quality of 
the ancient Imperium Czsarum. Piran- 
dello himself enjoys the favour of the 
Dictator, although he has not resigned 
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his claim to exert an influence on the 
Italian drama, and his new play, ‘‘Diana 
e la Tuda,’’ had its first night recently 
in Zurich, and not in his own country. 

These Fascist dreams cannot be with- 
out influence on authors and performers. 
Plays showing the great past and the 
even greater future of the Italian people 
amount to about 30 per cent. of the new 
production. The artistic quality is of 
necessity poor, and it is significant in 
this connexion that many theatres 
formerly devoted to the drama are now 
the homes of inoffensive musical 
comedy. Even the commodity called 
revue is well below the standard reached 
in other countries, and again from 
reasons of extreme nationalism. Fascism 
aspires to create a fresh moral orienta- 
tion with regard to the position of 
women in society. It supports the 
Catholic-Puritan principle, disapproves 
of short skirts, and frowns at cosmetics. 
It would fain see women reduced not 
only to the social status they occupied 
at the time of the Crusades, but also in 
dress similar to that they then wore. 
Picture to yourself a revue dressed by 
an ardent Fascist ! 

Foreign masterpieces, even those of 
an international character, are no longer 
in favour on the Italian stage. Many 
of them would come or have already 
come under the bann. The cry is, 
‘* Support Home Industry.’’ Gone is 
the time when in Milan the first nights 
of Walter Ellis at the Teatro Olympia 
and of Oscar Wilde at the Teatro Man- 
zoni clashed. 

The future does not hold any imme- 
diate prospects of relief from these con- 
ditions. Many of the most gifted Italian 
writers are living abroad, and would 
hardly dare or care to return at once, 
even should Fascism be suddenly over- 
thrown. Besides, it would require a 
score of forceful writers to divert such 
a stream of patriotic writing into the 
channel of vital drama. 


F. L. 
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THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 





COMMUNITY DRAMA 
Mr. W. A. Darlington’s Adjudication 
Reprinted, by permission, from the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.”’ 


OW that that hectic affair, the 

dramatic critic’s Christmas, is safely 
over, | take the opportunity of return- 
ing to another affair, scarcely less hectic, 
with which my mind was much occupied 
during the earlier part of December. 
This was the Festival of Community 
Drama organized by the British Drama 
League, and, more particularly, the 
finals of the district competitions in con- 
nexion therewith, in which I was acting 
as judge. This festival is a new but 
thriving plant, whose seeds were sown 
last year, when an invitation came from 
America that a representative amateur 
dramatic ‘‘ team ’’ should be sent over 
from England to compete in New York 
for the Belasco Cup. To my shrinking 
self was then given the task of choosing 
out of seven entries the club that was to 
make the journey ; and in due course the 
Huddersfield Thespians went out, and 
got gratifyingly near to winning the cup. 
It was all very casual and happy-go- 
lucky; but even among the _ seven 
entrants I found myself hard put to it to 
make a decision. Imagine, therefore, my 
feelings this time when, having again 
accepted the post of judge, I found that 
an enormous organization had sprung 
into being; that the original seven 
entries had swelled to a number which 
ran we'l into three figures; that Great 
Britain had been divided into six dis- 
tricts, in each of which locally-appointed 
judges were hard at work choosing the 
best four entries for the district finals; 
that I was to visit each district in turn 
and select the best company; and that 
the chosen six would then come to 
London for the National Final in Febru- 
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ary, there to be judged by a committee 
consisting of myself (ex-officio) and two 
others not yet appointed! And as 
though this were not daunting enough, 
it appeared that the authorities had 
agreed to remit the entertainment tax, 
on condition that I got up at the close of 
the performances and make some critical 
remarks and perhaps an award. This 
decision, besides containing an invidious 
insinuation on the part of the authorities 
that no audience which had to listen to 
a speech from me might be considered 
to be enjoying itself, committed me to 
the grisly task, exactly opposed to all the 
traditions of civilization, of telling 
people to their faces what I thought of 
them ! However, those district finals are 
all over now, and I am alive to tell the 
tale; which, indeed, is my purpose here. 


THE CHOSEN SIX. 


I must not go into the comparative 
merits of the plays I saw in any detail, 
because until February the matter is still 
sub judice and I am still a judge. | 
will content myself, therefore, with 
giving the bare results, and go on to 
make some general comments. In the 
Birmingham district I had some diff 
culty in deciding between a local club in 
‘* The Land of Heart’s Desire ”’ and a 
very good team from Loughborough in 
‘The Will ’’; the verdict, in the end, 
went to the former. In Scotland, Bilair- 
gowrie came first in ‘‘Campbell of Kilm- 
hor,’’ with Dumfries an honourable, 
though quite definite, second with ‘‘ The 
Ne’er-dae-weel.’’ In Manchester a com- 
pany from—if I remember rightly— 
Altrincham was successful, with the 
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opening act of Gilbert Cannan’s “* Miles 
Dixon,’’ and the Liverpool Playgoers 
were a close second with Maurice Bar- 
ing’s skit on Maeterlinck, ‘‘ The Blue 
Harlequin.’’ In Bristol, where, owing 
to a breakdown in the organization, the 
number of entries had not been large 
enough to necessitate local weeding-out, 
I saw seven plays. Here, again, | had 
difficulty in deciding between a spirited 
rendering of Tchehov’s little farce, ‘‘The 
Proposal,”’ by the Clifton Arts Club, 
and a good performance of *‘ The Gaol 
Gate,’ from Taunton. The former had 
my vote in the end, owing, I suspect, to 
my growing realization that a good piece 
of comic acting is much rarer among 
amateurs than serious work of about the 
same standard. In London, curiously 
enough, both winners and runners-up 
had chosen comic plays. The Welwyn 
Garden City players, who last year so 
nearly tied with Huddersfield, came first 
with ‘‘ Mr. Sampson,”’ and the Play and 


Pageant Union’ second with Ivor 
Brown’s ‘‘ Smithfield Preserv’d.’’ Last 
came Yorkshire. Here I had another 
dificult problem. Leeds produced 


‘“Melchisedek ’’—a queer, grim piece 
by J. R. Gregson (of ‘* T’ Marsdens ”’ 
fame); and Huddersfield put on ‘‘ The 
Way of an Angel,”’ a very workman- 
like trifle by the same author. Both were 
Yorkshire dialect plays; both were excel- 
lently acted. In the end I preferred the 
more serious piece because it contained 
the heavier metal; but I have a sneaking 
feeling that if the prime consideration is 
to be competitive rather than artistic 
value, I might have been wiser to pick 
the slighter and easier play. 

And here we touch an important point. 
Plays are not meant to be judged com- 
paratively, but positively. We can 


invent for ourselves an arbitrary system 
of comparison if we like, but we cannot 
expect it to work to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion. The Americans have laid down a 
marking system for their competition (50 
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per cent. for general production, 25 per 
cent. for acting, 15 per cent. for setting, 
10 per cent. for choice of play), and by 
that system the local district judges 
worked. And since, in some cases, the 
same judges could not cover the whole 
field, an agreed system was obviously 
the only way by which a result could be 
reached. But I was under no obligation 
to use any system. My instructions were 
simply to go and choose that production 
in each district which I thought the best, 
all things considered. The Council of 
the Drama League had thus expressed 
its willingness to trust my experience 
and judgment, and to stand by my 
decisions; and so, having personally no 
liking for marking systems in general 
and not agreeing with the proportions 
allotted by this one in particular, I threw 
marks overboard, and gave the award in 
each case to the performance which I 
would most willingly have seen a second 
time. This has, I believe, caused some 
heart-burning in certain quarters. But 
it is a curious fact, showing how little 
difference the actual system makes in 
practice, that in every district where I 
was shown the local marking after 
making my choice I found that my selec- 
tion was the one which had scored most 
marks. 


CHOICE OF PLAYS. 


About the American marking system 
I hope to have more to say later on, 
when the National Final has been held, 
and I am free to make comments and 
suggestions. But it is plain that the 
question of the choice of plays, though 
perhaps it may carry only Io per cent. of 
the marks, is really of paramount impor- 
tance. The more the technical skill that 
has gone to the writing of a play, the 
more likely it is to bring out the best 
powers of the actors. Therefore the ten- 
dency must be to choose plays by 
experienced authors, and to fight shy of 
untried men. But, on the other hand, 
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one of the chief objects of a competition 
such as this ought to be to give the un- 
tried writers a chance and a start. This 
is a point which needs attention in for- 
mulating a marking system. Either there 
should be a special class, or special 
prize, for unpublished or unacted plays 
(this is provided for in America), or it 
should be definitely understood that any 
society which has the courage to pro- 
duce an original play stands to gain 
rather than lose by its enterprise. 
Another example of how choice of play 
can operate—and must operate—far more 
profoundly than can be represented by 
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ten marks in a hundred was to be seen 
at Leeds. Here a York company pro. 
duced ‘* Campbell of Kilmhor,’’ and 
acted it intelligently and well. I can 
easily believe that according to the mark. 
ing system this performance ranked with 
the Gregson plays. To me, however, it 
never seemed to have a chance. It was 
played without a trace of Scottish accent 
or Highland feeling, and without these 
the play simply does not live. If the same 
company had appeared in a play better 
chosen to suit their powers, they might 
—indeed, they would — have been 
dangerous rivals to the winners. 


REPORTS FROM THE AREAS 


Ii’e append the following Reports kindly supplied by the 
Secretaries of the various Area Committees, together with a 
complete list of the plays entered in each area. 


THE SCOTTISH AREA. 


President: His Grace the Duke of Mont- 
rose. Executive Committee :—Chairman, 
Dr. C. Bernard Childs (Edinburgh). Vice- 
Chairman, D. Glen MacKemmie (Glasgow). 
Alexander (Glasgow), Mrs. Walter G. Crum 


(Glasgow), Walter R. Cuthbert (Dundee), 


J. C. Darlison (Dumfries), Mrs. A. S. 
Douglas (Lesmahagow), Edward Freer 


(Glasgow), Gordon Gildard (Glasgow), 
Douglas Robertson (Edinburgh), G. W. 


Shirley (Dumfries), John T. Smith (Bears- 


den), Hal D. Stewart (Glasgow). Hon. 
Secretary: Mrs. A. C. Crichton, M.A., 
(Glasgow). Hon. Treasurer: William Fer- 


guson (Glasgow). 

Mr. Martin Browne, the preliminary 
adjudicator for the Scottish Area, chose the 
following four teams out of the thirty-four 
which gave performances in the Festival :— 

The Biairgowrie and Rattray Amateur 
Dramatic Society, in ‘‘ Campbell of Kilm- 
hor,’’ by J. A. Ferguson. 

The Dumfries Guild of Players in ‘* The 
Ne’er dae-weel,” by A. P. Wilson. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical 
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Society in ‘‘ E. & O.E.,” by Crawshay 
Williams. 

The Perth Scottish Players in ‘‘ Managin’ 
John’s Mither,’’ by E. S. Boswell. 

Thus there were three Scottish dialect- 
plays and one English play. Two of the 
Scottish plays were unpublished, ‘‘ The 
Ne’er dae-weel,” and ‘‘ Managin’ John’s 
Mither.’’ In these two plays the acting 
of John Cairns (Dumfries), and_ Fred 
Forbes (Perth) was chiefly remarkable for 
its sensitiveness and restraint, so typically 
and characteristically Scottish. 

The final held in the Lyric on Decem- 
ber g was very successful, and aroused a 
great deal of interest and criticism which 
is always helpful to a movement of this 
kind. The Duke of Montrose presided, and 
Mr. Whitworth, who was present, spoke 
on the scope and purpose of the Drama 
League. Mr. Darlington gave his adjudi- 
cation at the end of the performance with 
the result that the ‘‘ Campbell of Kilmhor ” 
will be performed in London by the Bilair- 
gowrie team at the finals there in the 
spring 

A. C. CRICHTON. 
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PLAYS ENTERED IN THE SCOTTISH AREA. 


Aberdeen High School for Girls. Former Pupils’ 
Amateur Dramatic Club. ** Little White 
Thought,’’ by Miles Malleson. 

Barnhill Dramatic Society. Act II. 
guson,’’ by St. John Ervine. 

Barry Amateur Dramatic Society. ‘* The Sawbath 
Bells,’? by J. M. Smith (Local). 

Blairgowrie and Rattray O. and D.S. ‘* Campbell 
of Kilmhor,’’ by J. A. Ferguson. 

Burrelton and Woodside Amateur Dramatic Club. 
“A Wife wi’ Siller,’’ by Ella S. Boswell. 

Mrs. Crum’s Society. ‘* Hens,’’ by E. V. Crum. 
Dundee Dramatic (A). ‘* Campbell of Kilmhor,”’ by 
J. A. Ferguson. 
Dundee Dramatic (B). 
Susan Glaspell. 
Dumfries Guild of Players. ‘* The Ne’er dae-weel,’’ 

by A. P. Wilson. 

Edinburgh Philosophical Inst. D.S. (ist Group. 
“E. and O.E.,’’ by Crawshay Williams. 

Edinburgh Philosophical Inst. D.S. (2nd Group). 
‘* Colombine,’’ by Reginald Arkell. 

Edinburgh Repertory Theatre Co, (1st Group). Act 
I. ‘* What Every Woman Knows,” by J. M. 
Barrie. 

Edinburgh Repertory Theatre Co. (2nd Group). 
‘* Mary of Scots,’’? Bjornson. 

Fletcher-Miller Studio. ‘‘ The Ambition of Anna- 
bella Stordie,’’ by Katherine F. Rae. 

Glasgow Clarion Players. ‘* Campbell of Kilmhor,”’ 
by J. A. Ferguson. 

Inchture Amateur Dramatic Society. ‘‘ The Pie in 
the Oven,’’ by J. J. Bell. 

Keillers Dramatic Society. ‘‘ Campbell of Kilmhor,’’ 
by J. A. Ferguson. 

Kelvinside Academical Club Dramatic Section. ‘‘ The 


** John Fer- 


**Woman’s Honour,’’ by 


House with the Twisty Windows,’”’ by Mary 
Pakington, 

Laurel Bank School (Former Pupils). ** Sister 
Clare,’’ by Laurence Housman. 

Logie Church Dramatic Society. Scene I. ‘* Just 


like Judy,’’ by Ernest Denny. 

Longforgan Amateur Dramatic Society. ‘* Campbell 
of Kilmhor,’’ by J. A. Ferguson. 

Perth Scottish Players (A Company). 
John’s Mither,’’ by Ella S. Boswell. 

Perth Scottish Players (B Company). 
Shepherd’s Warning,’’ by F. J. Forlees. 

“The Players’? (Glasgow). ‘‘ Waterloo,” by 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

Scone Players. 1st Act. ‘‘ The Awakening,’’ by 
Donald Paton. 

Scottish Labour College Glasgow Players. ‘‘ The 
Pie in the Oven,”’ by J. J. Bell. 

Singer Players. Act II. ‘‘ You Never can Tell,’ 
by George Bernard Shaw. 

Tapestry Players. ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire,’’ 
by W. B. Yeats. 

Thespian Society. 
Parker. 

Thespian Society. Scene from ‘‘ Politean ’? (Scene 
II), by Edgar Allan Poe. 

Training College. ** Rosalind,’? by Sir James 
Barrie. 

Valentine’s D.C. 


** Managin’ 


se The 


‘* A Minuet,” by Louis N. 


‘The Journey’s End,” by 


H. W. C. Newte. 
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Vale of Leven Amateur Dramatic Club. Excerpt 
from ‘“* The Little Minister.” The Elders 
Scene. End Act II. Beginning Act III, by 


Sir J. M. Barrie. 
Western Playactors. 
Bax. 


‘* The Cloak,”’ by Clifford 


THE NORTH WESTERN AREA 


HE first Festival has proved a great 

success in the North Western Area. 
Fifteen societies entered, two of them sub- 
mitting triple bills, so that the total number 
of plays entered was nineteen. A panel of 
judges selected four of these to perform 
at the Manchester Festival, viz. :—Liver- 
pool Playgoers Club with Gilbert Cannon’s 
‘** Miles Dixon ’’ ; Stockport Garrick Society 
with Masefield’s ‘* Locked Chest ’’; 
Altrincham Garrick Society with Baring’s 
‘** Blue Harlequin ’’; and W.E.A. Dramatic 
and Literary Society (Manchester and Sal- 
ford Branch) with Peach’s ‘‘ Wind o’ th’ 
Moors,’’ this being the order of merit. 

Mr. Darlington, who adjudicated at the 
Festival in Manchester, confirmed the 
opinion of the local judges by awarding 
pride of place to ‘‘ Miles Dixon.”’ 

It has not yet been possible to prepare 
final accounts, but it is clear that the finan- 
cial position is satisfactory. The Provi- 
sional Committee appointed to make pro- 
posals for the conducting of the Festival 
estimated that, if each society contributed 
one guinea by way of entrance fee for each 
play entered, the box-office takings at the 
Festival would make up a sufficient sum to 
pay the whole of the expenses, and leave a 
surplus for contributing to the expenses of 
the successful Society’s visit to London. In 
the result, the number of entries obtained 
has been gratifying, while the box-office 
takings have been satisfactory, though not 
up to our most sanguine expectations. The 
expenses, however, are well below the 
estimated figure, so that there will probably 
be a small balance to carry over to next 
year. To ensure financial soundness each 
Society entering the Festival was called 
to guarantee a sum not exceeding five 
pounds towards any deficit that might have 
to be met. It will not be necessary to make 
any call upon this guarantee. 

The Festival has done much to stimulate 
interest in Community Drama in this area, 
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and the various societies concerned have 
shown the right spirit in regarding the Fes- 
tival as a first experiment and tempering 
their criticism accordingly. 


PLAYS ENTERED IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
AREA 


Altrincham Garrick Society, ‘‘ The Blue Harle- 
quin,’’ by Maurice Baring. 

Beechcroft Players, ‘‘ The Gospel of the Brothers 
Barnabas,’’ by G. B. Shaw. 

Burnage Garden Village Players, ‘‘ Bringing it 
Home,’’ by H. M. Richardson. 

Buxton Branch of B.D.L., ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” by 
Olive Conway. 

The Holiday Fellowship Players, 
“* Thread o’ Scarlet,’’ by J. J. Bell. 

The Lancaster Footlights Club, ‘‘ When did they 
meet again? ’’ by H. Brighouse, ‘“* Pericles and 
Aspasia,’’ by W. L. Courtney, ‘‘ A Mansion to 
Let,’’ by Maud Cassidy. 

Liverpool Playgoers Club, ‘‘ Miles Dixon,’’ Act I, 
by Gilbert Cannan. 

Liverpool University D.S., 
Lennox Robinson. 

The Manchester Jewish Literary and _ Social 
Society, “ The Melting Pot,’’ Act 3, by Izrael 
Zangwill. 

Marple Literary and Dramatic Society, ‘* An All 
Soul’s Night’s Dream,’’ by Prof. Moorman. First 
of double bill. 

Playhouse Circle, Liverpool, ‘* The 
the Door,’? by H. M. Walbrook. 

Shakespeare Players, Kendal, ‘‘ Scenes from 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ by Shakespeare. 

Stockport Garrick Society, ‘‘ The Locked Chest,”’ 
by John Masefield. 

Trinity A.D.S., Swinton, ‘ Trifles,’”’ by Susan 
Glaspell. Second of triple bill. 

W.E.A. Dramatic Society, Manchester and Sal- 
ford Branch, ‘‘ The Doorway,’’ by Harold Brig- 
house; ‘* Wind o’ th’ Moors,’”’ by L. du Garde 
Peach; ‘‘ Crabbed Youth and Age,’’ by Lennox 
Robinson. 


Liverpool, 


**A Portrait,’’ by 


Knock on 


NORTH EASTERN AREA. 

Committee.—Chairman, James R. Greg- 
son. Treasurer, T. R. Dawes. Secretary, 
Miss A. M. Marsland, 51 Ash Grove, Hyde 
Park, Leeds. Local Judges—F. G. Jack- 
son (Leeds) and K. E. T. Wilkinson (York). 

The Area Final was held at Leeds on 
Saturday, December 18, 1926. There were 
two performances: a matinée and evening. 

The matinée was used as a dress re- 
hearsa!l to permit the players to get used to 
the stage. It also allowed many people to 
witness the plays who would otherwise 
have been debarred. 

There was a charge for admission at 
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both performances, and in the evening the 
theatre was full. The audience gave each 
of the plays a very good reception, and as 
an outsider it was difficult to decide be- 
tween the plays. 

It is anticipated that a profit of about 
#12 will be the net result, and this is to 
be used to provide the expenses of the win- 
ing team as far as London. 

It was decided that the Festival had been 
an entire success although it was a first 
venture. 


PLAYS ENTERED IN THE NORTH-EASTERN 
AREA. 

Barnsley Playgoers Society. 
by H. Brighouse. 

Harrogate, ‘‘ The Elizabethans.”’ 
Time,” by Falkland L. Carey. 

Huddersfield Liberal Dramatic Society. ‘‘ Edward, 
about to Marry,”’ by F. Sladen-Smith. 

Huddersfield Thespians. ‘* The Way of an Angel,” 
by James R. Gregson. 

Leeds Civic Playhouse. ‘‘ Sister Clare,” by L. 
Housman,”’ and ‘“‘ Melchisedek,’’ by James R. 
Gregson. 

New Earswick Dramatic Society. 
mother,’’ by Arnold Bennett. 
Phoenix Players, Doncaster. ‘‘ Cloudbreak,’’ by 

A. O. Roberts. : 

Rowntrees Cocoa Works Dramatic Society. 
Locked Chest,’’ by John Masefield. 

Swarthmore Settlement, Leeds. ‘* Lonesome Like,” 
by H. Brighouse, ‘‘ Campbell of Kilmohr,” by 
J. Ferguson, and “ R.I.P.,”? by T. Wray- 
Milnes. 

York Settlement Community Players. 
of Kilmohr,’’? by J. Ferguson. 


** Lonesome Like,” 


** Once upon a 


‘The  Step- 


** The 


** Campbell 


MIDLAND AREA. 


The Festival of Community Drama of 
the British Drama League, the arrange- 
ments for the Midland Area of which 
the Birmingham Amateur Dramatic Federa- 
tion was responsible, has now been held. 
All members of the League and the Federa- 
tion, together with a latge number of 
newspapers in the Midlands, were circu- 
larized in July last when copies of the 
rules for the Midland Area were forwarded 
to them. 

It was hoped that it would have been 
possible for Sir Barry V. Jackson and Mr. 
Bridges Adams to adjudicate the preliminary 
competition. Unfortunately, Sir Barry 
Jackson was unable to spare the time this 
would involve, and the financial position 
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of the Federation made any arrangements 
with Mr. Adams _ impossible. It was 
ultimately arranged that Sir Barry Jackson 
and Mr. Philip Rodway should act as 
judges, and be assisted by a panel of asses- 
sors who would report to them upon the 
respective performances. 

At the close of the preliminary competi- 
tions, it was disclosed that the Community 
Players, with ‘‘ Land of Heart’s Desire ”’ 
had been awarded the highest number of 
marks, and that the Edgbaston Dramatic 
Circle, Bournville Dramatic Society, and 
the Loughborough Amateurs, Limited, had 
tied for the second piace. It was decided, 
therefore, and subsequently approved by 
Mr. Rodway, that these four Societies 
should present their plays for final adjudi- 
cation. The Council learnt with great re- 
gret that owing to a sudden bereavement, 
the Edgbaston Dramatic Circle withdrew 
from the Festival. 

The final took place on November 27, 
1926, at the Men’s Dining-hall, Bourn- 
ville, by kind permission of Messrs. Cad- 
bury Bros., Ltd. The plays were adjudi- 


cated by Mr. W. A. Darlington, who 
awarded first place to the Community 
Players. 


The whole Festival was characterized by 
smoothness and willing co-operation on the 
part of competitors. The Council desire 
to record their indebtedness to Messrs. 
Cadbury Bros., Ltd., The Bournville 
Dramatic Society, Mr. Philip Rodway, the 
Assessors, and all who assisted them in 
their work. 


PLAYS ENTERED IN THE MIDLAND AREA. 

Edgbaston Dramatic Circle: ‘‘ The Dear Departed,”’ 
by S. Houghton. 

Loughborough Amateurs, Ltd. : 
J. M. Barrie. 


“The Will,’’ by 


Bournville A.D.S.: ‘‘ The Hour Glass,” by 
W. B. Yeats. 
Bournville A.D.S.: ‘*‘ Augustus in Search of a 


Father,’’ by Harold Chapin. 
Northfield Community Players: 
Harold Brighouse. 


** Followers,’’ by 


Municipal Players: ‘‘ The Merry Death,”’ by N. 
Evréinov. 

Jewish Arts Society: ‘* Deserter,’? by L. Aberer- 
ombie. 

Jewish Arts Society: ‘‘ Lonesome Like,’’ by Harold 
Brighouse. 


Community Players: ‘‘ Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
by W. B. Yeats. 
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Community Players: ‘* Everybody’s Husband,”’ by 
Gilbert Cannan. 

Moseley Institute Players: ‘‘ 
Barrie. 

Heathfield Dramatic Society: ‘‘ Thread of Scarlet,” 
by J. J. Bell. 

Leamington and Warwick D.S.C.: ‘‘ Everybody’s 
Husband,”’ by Gilbert Cannan. 

Leamington and Warwick D.S.C.: 
Scarlet,’ by J. J. Bell. 

Leamington and Warwick D.S.C.: 


Pantaloon,’’ by J. M. 


‘* Thread of 
Ti ’Op o’ 


me Thumb,” by R. Pryce. 
SOUTHERN AREA. 


The Southern Area Committee were faced 
with the problem of adjudicating some 
forty-five societies, about half of which 
were in the metropolitan area and the other 
half in the country. It was felt impossible 
for one judge to visit all these societies, 
and, finally, a panel of judges was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the following :— 
Mr. G. W. Bishop, Mr. Reginald Denham, 
Mr. Paget Bowman, Mr. Percy Allen, Mr. 
John Shand and Mr. R. P. Gossop. 

These judges toured the various societies 
in pairs. The arrangement adopted ensured 
that every judge constantly changed part- 
ners and by this means a continuity of 
standard was secured. The four selected 
teams were adjudicated at a performance 
held at the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art (by kind permission of Mr. Kenneth 
Barnes), on the evening of Friday, Decem- 
ber 17. The selected teams and their pro- 


ductions were as follows :—The Interlude 
Theatre Guild, ‘‘ King Lear’s Wife,’’ 
Gordon Bottomley; Play and Pageant 


Union, ‘‘ Smithfield Preserv’d,’’ Ivor 
Brown; Shoreditch Drama Society, ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Disciple,’’ Act. 1, Bernard Shaw; 
Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society, 
‘* Mr. Sampson,’’ Charles Lee. 

Mr. Darlington awarded the first place 
to the Welwyn Garden City Theatre 
Society’s production of ‘* Mr. Sampson,’’ 
though it was closely run by the Play and 
Pageant Union’s production of ‘‘ Smithfield 
Preserv’d.”’ 

Mr. Cyril Wood was Hon. Secretary, 
and Mr. Purdon, Hon. Treasurer, of the 
London Committee, and the arrangements 
were carried through without a hitch. An 
article by one of the area judges, Mr. 
G. W. Bishop, appears on page 59 of the 
present issue. 
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PLAYS ENTERED IN THE SOUTHERN AREA. 

Balham Educational Settlement. 
Smooth Waters,’’ by Calderon. 

City Literary Institute Dramatic Club. ‘* A Merry 
Death,”’ by Evreinov, and ‘‘ The Devil Among 
the Skins,’’ by Ernest Goodwin. 


‘* Beware of 


City Literary Institute Thursday Players. ‘‘ The 
Countess Cathleen,’’ by W. B. Yeats. 
City Literary Institute Friday Players. A Scene 


from the “* Iphigenia in Tauris,’’ and ‘*‘ Mau- 
rice Harte.”’ 
Ginner Mawer School. 
by Irene Mawer. 
Grayshot Amateur Dramatic Society. 
by Conan Doyle. 

Hampstead Play and Pageant Union. 
Preserv’d,’’ by Ivor Brown. 
Horsham Players. ‘* Twelfth Night ”’ 

Scene), by William Shakespeare. 
H. C. D. Amateur Dramatic Club. 
Dreams,’’ by D. C. Calthrop. 
Scenes from the ‘“ Hip- 


‘The Passing of Helen,” 
** Waterloo,”’ 

** Smithfield 
(Kitchen 


“* The Gate of 


The Holywell Players. 
polytus.’”’ 
Interlude Theatre Guild. “* King Lear’s Wife,’’ 


by Gordon Bottomley. 
Kensington Amateur Dramatic Club. 
Bound ”’ (Act II), by Sutton Vane. 
Lyons’ Amateur Dramatic Society. ‘* Sparks,’’ by 
Cecil Lloyd. 
Maidstone Dramatic Society. 
by Gilbert Cannan. 
Midhurst and West Lavington Women’s Institute 
Drama Club. ‘* The Rest Cure,’’ by Gertrude 
Jennings. 

The New Play Club. 
Bolt. 

Oxted and Limpsfield Players. 
Glaspell. 

Pandora Players. ‘‘ The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets,’’ by Bernard Shaw and ‘* The Impor- 
tance of Being Ernest,’’ by Oscar Wilde. 
Plumstead and Woolwich Literary Evening Insti- 

tute. ‘* Everyman.”’ 

Shornells Co-operative Dramatic Group. ** Con- 
flict ’’ (Act III, scene 2), by Miles Malleson. 
Shoreditch Drama Society. ‘* The Devil’s Disciple’ 

(Act 1), by Bernard Shaw. 
The Stirling Players. ‘‘ Lelas,’? by Barry Moore. 
The Stoneland Players. ‘‘ It’s the Poor that ’Elps 
the Poor,’? by Harold Chapin. 


** Outward 


** James and John,”’ 


*“*An Old Jest,’’ by Thomas 
** Trifles,’? by Susan 


The 


The St. Vincent Players. Scenes from ‘* The 
Trojan Women.”’ 
Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society. ie. 


Sampson,”’ by Charles Lee. 
West Central Jewish Girls’ Club Dramatic Society. 


West Lewisham Community Players. ** The 
Shadow of the Glen,”’ by J. M. Synge. 
Westerham Amateur Dramatic Society. ** The 


Bishop’s Candlesticks,’? by Norman McKinnel. 
Zodiac Dramatic Club. ‘‘ The Little Stone House,”’ 
by George Calderon. 


SOUTH WESTERN AREA. 
Committee.—Mr. Charies McEvoy (Chair- 
man), Miss de Reyes, Mr. H. Downs, Mr. 

Stanley Hill and Mrs. F. W. Rogers. 
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Through the illness of the Chairman, and 
Miss de Reyes’ absence from Bath, the fina] 
competitions had to take place in Bristo] 
and not Bath as originally intended. Mrs, 
Rogers and Mrs. Goodway, of the Folk 
House Players, and Mr. Haines, of the 
Clifton Arts Club, were responsible for the 
final arrangements which were carried 
through quite successfully and with large 
appreciative audiences. Mr. P. Goodway, 
as ‘‘ David Quixano,’’ in ‘‘ The Melting 
Pot,’’ was personally congratulated by Mr, 
Darlington for a very fine individual per- 
formance. The individual acting of the 
Taunton Players was also commended by 
Mr. Darlington, but ‘‘ The Proposal,” by 
Chekov, as presented by the Clifton Arts 
Club, he placed first as being the best ex- 
ample of team work. 


PLAYS ENTERED IN THE SOUTH-WESTERN 
AREA. 
Clifton Arts Club. ‘* The Proposal,’? by Chekov. 
Cotswold Players. ‘* Money Makes a Difference,” 
by F. Mordon Howard. 
Folk House Players. Act III, ‘*‘ The Melting Pot,” 
by Israel Zangwill. 
Taunton Players. ‘‘ The Hour Glass,”’ by W. B. 
Yeats, and “‘ The Gaol Gate,”’ by Lady Gregory. 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On the opening day of the Conference, Thurs- 
day, December 30, 1926, the Drama League held 
a meeting on the subject of ‘‘ The Festival Spirit 
in Drama.’’ 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth presided, and spoke of 
the efforts being made to foster the festival spirit 
in drama, 

Dr. Cloudesley Brereton, who had just returned 
from Paris, said that of late years there had been 
an extraordinary revival in this country of the 
artistic and the community spirit, and of folk-songs 
and village dances. In France something similar 
had been going on—a revival ot the local spirit 
as against the extraordinarily centralizing influence 
that reached its height under Napoleon. Local 
societies, similar to Eisteddfods, had come into 
existence, providing competition among local poets. 
M. Gemier, of the Odeon Theatre, had conceived 
the idea of making the theatre one of the great 
organs for peace, and in connexion with his 
scheme, proposed to hold every year in 
Europe an international festival of theatre, 
to which would be invited the best actors 
of every country. The festival was to be 
held in a different country each year, and it 
was intended that the first should take place in 
Paris in May next. ; 

Dr. Brereton then gave a_ short _ interesting 
address on the ‘‘ History of Dramatic Festivals 
from Classical Times to the Present Day.” 
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HERE was a panel of six judges in the 

Southern Area. It consisted of three 
dramatic critics, a professional producer 
and actor and two others with a wide ex- 
perience of amateur acting. We conferred 
at some length before the festival started; 
five out of the six were present at the first 
area performance and the whole panel of 
judges attended the last set of plays at 
Hampstead. At most of the performances 
there were two judges and it was arranged 
that the same pair should not go out to- 
gether twice. This arrangement resulted 
in, I think, a catholicity of opinion and a 
firm foundation for the judging. I mention 
these facts because I want to assure the 
societies that did not succeed in getting 
into the second round that the judges 
entered with enthusiasm and thoroughness 
into their work. 

Out of the forty-five plays in the Southern 
Area I saw thirteen entries. Naturally 
one’s experiences varied a great deal. One 
evening the programme ranged from 
Greek tragedy to a commonplace little 
crook play; on another Miss Gertrude 
Jennings tilted with Shakespeare for a 
place in the final four. Perhaps the most 
delightful experience—both for the charm- 
ing hospitality and the interest—was a 
visit to the borders of Surrey and Hamp- 
shire, where three village societies met in 
friendly competition. I regret that one of 
the teams missed the area final by only a 
few marks. There were better act- 
ing, smoother production and a more in- 
teresting choice of play in other districts, 
but that visit to a Surrey village made the 
deepest impression on my mind. There one 
appreciated the value of the Drama League 
work. The Dramatic Society in a big town 
is often a snobbish affair, but in the villages 
one saw community drama at its demo- 
cratic best. 

The object of the festival, as has been 
often insisted, was not purely competitive 
and in the smaller communities its value 
was most appreciated. When the local re- 
sult was announced it was arranged that 
the judges should appraise the perform- 
ances and make some criticisms. In the 
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country one felt that one’s experience was 
really helpful and after the speeches the 
competitors pressed for other suggestions 
and ideas. 

I did not intend to particularize in these 
notes but rather to skim generally over the 
surface and give a rounded impression. In 
looking through some observations we 
made on the marking-sheets (for the work 
was done most systematically !) I can find 
only one play in which we could find 
nothing to praise. In a poor production 
there was usually at least one interesting 
piece of acting. Generally the choice 
of play was good, but in several cases 
it was not the happiest choice for the 
company. Societies should be more careful 
about suiting their particular requirements. 

The faults were those associated with 
most amateur acting (some of them, by the 
way, less irksome than the professional 
article). The principal ones were quite 
familiar : under-acting even when a definite 
idea of a character was obviously there; 
ceasing to act when not engaged in con- 
versation; lack of ease on the stage; con- 
tradictory gesture; inability to build up and 
hold a situation; slowness on cues and yet 
a strange quickness in smothering the 
audience’s laughter; ineffective curtains; 
ragged stage pictures—and so on. When 
there was evidence of the work of a good 
producer behind the play some of these 
faults were reduced to a minimum. 

But there was much to recommend: 
freshness of treatment; certain sidelights 
on character that came from keen observa- 
tion and were not hackneyed stage-tricks 
and the reminder throughout the festival 
that in setting a play economy and suit- 
ability can be pleasingly wed. The entries 
in the south were spread over a wide area, 
ranging from Boscombe and Maidstone to 
Welwyn and including small villages in 
Essex and sophisticated societies in Cen- 
tral London. Wherever we went great in- 


terest was shown and the festival has made 
it quite evident that community drama is 
not a mere phrase to cover indifferent act- 
ing but a vital thing even in the laggard 
G. W. BisnHop. 


southern counties. 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
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in signed articles printed in this Journal. 


N an advertisement page of this issue 

appears an important announcement. 
The League is to hold a School, primarily 
for producers, in London next Easter. In 
planning it, the Community Theatre Com- 
mittee has relied mainly upon the ancient 
and unsurpassed method of learning by 
watch and try. Students will see a master 
of stagecraft at work, and will be given 
abundant opportunities for self-expression, 
in acting, hand-work, questions and dis- 
cussion. Thus, at the inaugural reception 
—when the casting of the plays will be 
initiated—original stage-costumes will be 
the correct wear, though not compulsory. 
The exhibition will include home-made prop- 
erties brought by students. Some of the 
subjects for the lectures will be arranged 
by request of those who have registered 
before the end of February. Early applica- 
tion for entrance forms is desirable, as the 
number accepted must needs be limited. 
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Christmas time saw the production of 
many end-of-term school plays. Notable 
among these were the ‘‘ Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner ’’ produced at the Hall 
School, Weybridge, and Mr. Mordaunt 
Shairp’s historical drama ‘‘ The Stranger,” 
a most elaborate and ambitious production 
by the boys of the University College 
School, Hampstead. Both plays were 
** home-made ’’ in the literal sense of the 
phrase, both as regards the plays them. 
selves, the actors, and general production, 
This is the right way to meet the common 
objection that there are so few plays suit- 
able for school performance. 


77] 


The record printed in this issue of the 
preliminary competitions in the National 
Festival of Community Drama is impressive 
if only by reason of the list of plays ordered 
by societies throughout the country. And 
this not only by reason of the number of 
such plays. The standard of selection is, 
it must be admitted, remarkably high, while 
the amount of new, or, at any rate un- 
familiar work undertaken is encouraging. 
In view of the character of the societies 
who have entered for the Festival there is 
no doubt that the final Festival on February 
21 will exhibit the high-water mark of 
amateur dramatic effort in Great Britain, 
and on this ground alone we believe the 
experiment of the Festival will have been 
amply justified. 


77] 


The Central Festival Committee will meet 
in London on the eve of the Festival, and 
its first task will be to consider the pro- 
priety of holding the Festival a second 
time; and if such a course is decided on, 
attention must then be given to the many 
suggestions which have already _ been 
received for improvements in the rules and 
organization of the Festival. We shall 
be very glad to receive any such sugges- 
tions from our readers for submission to 
the Committee. 
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rHE THEATRE AT SYRACUSE, ARCHWAY OF 
THE PARADOS SHOWING ORKESTRA BEYOND 


(see page 63). 





























SCENE “SIN A Woon.” DESIGNED BY 


ANGUS GRANT FOR ALFRED DE MUSSET'S 
** PERDICAN AND ¢ MILLA,” \S PRODUCED 
BY THE INTERLUDE THEATRE GUILD. 

















SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON 


STAGE LIGHTING 


By John 


NE of the most healthy features of 

amateur dramatic work to-day is a 
growing realization of the importance of 
lighting, for lighting has tremendous artis- 
tic possibilities, as yet unexplored. There 
is little doubt that the society which plans 
lighting and stage-setting together will 
quickly outdistance that which merely puts 
up a more or less conventional setting, 
and then begins to think about a lighting- 
plot. And a most important point for the 
small society is that ability and imagina- 
tion are much more potent factors that 
wealth in the creation of artistic lighting. 
To these small societies some suggestions 
may be welcome, whether they are of the 
happy few who have an ex-coal-cellar of 
their own in which to experiment, or the 
unfortunate majority who move into the 
local hall twenty-four frantic hours before 
their first performance. The expert is in- 
vited to put down this article at this point, 
and turn to Mr. Harold Ridge’s excellent 
book on ‘‘ Stage Lighting for Little 
Theatres.” (Heffers, 5s.) 

Methods of varying the intensity and the 
colour of light may be considered first, for 
whatever system of lighting is adopted 
these will be needed. At least one dimmer 
switch is indispensable for good results. It 
may depend on metallic or liquid resist- 
ance. Both types are described in Mr. 
Ridge’s book. The former is more com- 
pact, portable and reliable; the latter is 
cheaper and gives finer gradations of light- 
ing intensity. As an instance of what can 
be done: the writer’s society stands per- 
petually indebted to a former electrician, 
Mr. T. Dodman, who invented and con- 
structed its switchbox. The materials for 
this cost only five pounds, it is small enough 
to stand on a chair and to be carried easily 
by one person, but it has three dimmers 
and a number of switches which together 
yield apparently inexhaustible combina- 
tions of lighting. 


(The society which has 





Hampden 


no able and enthusiastic electrician should 
certainly set out to find one, mature or em- 
bryonic.) One dimmer can be used in many 
circuits, of course, but two dimmers are 
frequently needed so that one light may 
be dimmed while another is rising. 

In the matter of colour lighting the 
choice lies between bulbs which have been 
dipped, and the use of coloured screens of 
gelatine, silk, glass or something similar. 
The former method is cheaper at the first 
cost (but the bulbs have to be redipped 
fairly frequently) and simpler; the latter is 
more adaptable, and need not be expensive 
if the fittings are home-made; and the best 
way is to use the two methods, for different 
purposes. Red, blue and yellow or amber 
are the most useful colours, and alone or 
in combination these will give almost any 
required effect. Gelatines may be obtained 
in a great variety of colours. It must 
always be borne in mind that coloured light- 
ing alters the colours of dresses and 
scenery, and here experiment is the only 
certain safeguard. 

One powerful light is usually less satis- 
factory than a number of smaller ones. 
Light can be directed in a beam by fitting 
over the globe a length of tube or funnel 
of tin, with the inside painted white except 
for a band of black on the inner rim. 
Lenses are necessary for ‘‘ spot ’’ lights 
or for any very definite focussing. The 
simplest adaptations are often possible. In 
a recent production of ‘* The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets,’’ for example, Queen 
Elizabeth’s entry presented a problem be- 
cause the setting consisted of dark blue 
curtains, and a door could not be erected 
in the right position without much diffi- 
culty. The solution proved as satisfactory 
as it was simple. An old sugar-box, with 
a white bulb set in the bottom, was hung 
just off the stage, and when the Queen 
‘* opened ’’ the ‘‘ door’’ this light was 
switched on, throwing a sufficiently defined 
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beam across the front of the stage and 
leaving the background in dim blue light 
as before. A simple method of diffusing 
light is that used by Miss Lena Ashwell’s 
company—setting the lamps in_ small 
clusters in ordinary white enamel bowls, 
which make cheap and portable units. 

There is one rule of stage lighting which 
can very rarely be broken, except for brief 
periods: there must be some lighting from 
the front, whether from inside or outside 
the proscenium, because the audience wants 
to see the actors’ faces. All other ‘‘ rules ”’ 
can be broken often and with advantage. 
Only experiment leads anywhere. Many 
societies still limit themselves to the old 
system of footlights, with a few battens 
overhead and in the wings, but this usually 
means hard, inflexible lighting. It should 
usually be supplemented, and may some- 
times be superseded, though footlights are 
very useful, in spite of all that has been 
said against them recently. If they are 
abandoned great care must be taken that 
the actors’ faces are not distorted by 
shadows from brow, nose and chin. 

For interiors ‘‘ point lighting ’’ some- 
times proves very satisfactory. This means 
lighting from natural points, such as a 
reading lamp on a table or the red glow of 
a fire, supplemented by small hooded 
lamps, fixed just inside the proscenium and 
aimed to increase the intensity and extend 
the area of the light from the ‘‘ point.’’ It 
is a good plan to use more than one colour ; 
in fact it is nearly always good to do so 
with any system, for the mixture gives life 
to the stage. Lighting partly and wholly 
from the auditorium should be tried, and 
for this at least three flood-lights of some 
kind are needed (they may be hired), one 
to be fixed at each side and one overhead. 
The floods may consist of single lamps or 
clusters, set in boxes with deep hoods or 
lenses to direct the light. It is of the very 
greatest importance that no light should 
fall on the proscenium or the audience. 
With or without lighting from the front, 
any system which is to be readily adaptable 
must make it possible for the stage to be 
lit, say, with amber from the left and blue 
from the right, and for the back of the 
stage—or at least the back cloth—to be 
lit with a colour different from that of the 
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PRACTICAL NOTES ON STAGE LIGHTING 


front of the stage. 
small societies, for which a cyclorama js 
altogether beyond hope, can do beautify! 
things with light thrown upon curtains or 
formal scenery of a pale tint such as grey 


Thus equipped, even 


or cream. And so much can be done. It js 
not only that the same room or the same 
forest glade can be made cold and chilly or 
bright and friendly, pretty, depressing, sin. 
ister or mysterious; the very appearance 
and meaning of things can be changed with 
the turning of a switch and the shifting of 
a sheet of gelatine. 

Here is one easy experiment which any 
producer can attempt with any interior set- 
ting which has a large window or opening 
at the back. Behind is a plain white back. 
ground—canvas stretched evenly on a flat, 
or the rear wall of the theatre, smoothly 


plastered. Between this and the window 
is erected a row of mountains (or a 
tree or two) cut out of cardboard or 


three-ply, mounted on wood and covered 
with paper or distemper of a pale neutral 
colour, with a few bold details filled in if 
desired. The ‘‘ sky ’”’ should be lit from 
above and from below, and the silhouette 
independently from above. The best posi- 
tions for the lamps have to be found by 
experiment. With this installation, colour 
combinations are available in great variety 
and beauty, with the mountains (or the 
trees) changing their hue against the glow 
of dawn or sunset, the bright blue of noon, 
the pale green of evening or the dim blue 
of night. And this can be used to indicate 
much more than the passage of time. When 
both room and background are brightly 
lit, sky and mountain will be simply a 
pleasant glimpse of landscape, but when 
the room is dimly lit they can be made to 
dominate it with almost any emotional sug- 
gestion which the atmosphere of the scene 
requires. 

Once again—experiment is the key to 
artistic lighting. For societies which have 
no stage of their own, it may have to be 
done in the borrowed hall, in the uncom- 
fortably small hours of the day before per- 
formance, but it is most emphatically worth 
while. The society which aspires to pro- 
duce good plays in artistic fashion this 
season, can find few things more profitable 
than experimentation with lighting. 
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THE SPRING FESTIVAL OF CLASSIC PLAYS 
IN THE GREEK THEATRE OF SYRACUSE. 


The first revival of the classic plays in the great 
Greek Theatre of Syracuse took place in 1914. 
There is to be another Festival this year, and the 
programme promises to be an unusually interesting 
one. The dates are as follows: 

April 20 and 21, 23 and 24, 27 and 28, 30 and 
May 1, May 4 and 5, 7 and 8. The programme in 
each case being: 

First Day: Medea—Euripides. 

The Ciclops—Euripides. 

Second Day: The Clouds—Aristophanes. 

The Satyrs at the Hunt—Sophocles. 


The plays will be performed in Italian by a com- 
pany especially formed for the purpose. A course 
of conferences in several languages on archeological 
subjects will be held in the theatre by well-known 
professors. 

The programme of the Festival will also include 
classic dances in the Latonic dei Cappuccini, 
satyric dramas, and pastoral idyls. 

The performances of the dramas will take place 
between 5 and 7 p.m., when the famous 
theatre shows to the best advantage. At that time 
it is lit by the westering sun, and finally takes on 
the sunset colours of amber and rose as the sun 
sinks behind Ortygia, and the white stone circle 
of seats becomes a bowl of flame. 

Those who have been fortunate enough to stand 
within the elemental Playhouse at this hour will 
realize that the long and costly journey to Syracuse 
is a small price to pay for the consummate experi- 
ence of hearing the great plays delivered in that 
setting for which they were conceived. 

This year a special effort is being made by the 
Institute of Drama to unite all that is finest in the 
modern developments of poetry, music, dance, 
scenography and dramatic representation in Italy. 
The result should prove an experience not to be 
missed by those who revere the ancient dramatic 
arts, and who watch their rebirth in this, the New 
Age of the Theatre. ‘‘ The Satyrs at the Hunt ” 
of Sophocles is particularly interesting, having been 
taken from fragments on papyrus recently discovered 
in Egypt. 

Particulars of a tour to the Festival, organized 
by Sir Henry Lunn, appear in the advertisement 
pages of Drama. 

IRENE MAwer. 


NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE 


Congreve’s ‘‘ Love for Love ’’ was produced by 
the Northern Drama League on December 2, 3 
and 4 in the Central Hall, Belfast. In spite of 
the handicap of a small stage, an admirable _per- 
formance of this difficult play was given. There 


was nerve and vitality in the production, and at 
the final performance the play moved so fluently 
and the atmosphere was so perfectly achieved that 
it was pitiful to think that the League’s support, 
large and increasing though it be, was not power- 
ful enough to permit of a longer run. 
ducer was Mr. Wilfrid Campfield. 


The pro- 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 





THE NEWTON ABBOT REPERTORY 
COMPANY 


The Newton Abbot Repertory Company has just 
completed its Autumn session, which opened in 
September with an evening of original Radio Plays 
by members, including two by the Company’s 
President, Dr. L. du Garde Peach. 

The monthly dramatic readings have included 
the works of Harold Brighouse, Alan Monkhouse, 
A. A. Milne and Luigi Pirandello. 

Three public productions have been given, with 
three performances of each play, the first being 
““Arms and the Man,” by G. B. Shaw; secondly, 
“* The Mollusc,” by H. H. Davis, and lastly ‘‘ The 
Pigeon,”’ by John Galsworthy, who is Vice-President 
of the Company. 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth was present at the last- 
named production. 


ASHBURTON PLAYERS 


Miss Elizabeth Baker warmly congratulated the 
Ashburton Players on the occasion of their recent 
production of her play ‘* Chains,’’ and we are glad 
to add our tribute to hers. 

The play was admirably suited to the company, 
who played throughout with astonishing ease and 
conviction. The third act—Sunday afternoon in 
a suburban’ drawing-room, was _ particularly 
realistic. The players combined well, and all de- 
serve praise, but we would especially congratulate 
Mr. Alfred Baylis, who gave a most excellent 
sketch of the middle-aged clerk who has got used 
to the monotony of a safe herth. 

We should like to suggest that special attention 
be paid to the lighting of future productions. In 
this case it was not well regulated, and was for 
the most part far too brilliant for the comfort of 
the audience. 

** Chains ’’ is an extremely interesting play, but 
on reflection we are tempted to wonder whether 
emigration to the colonies would really provide a 
solution of Mr. Wilson’s problem of the monotony 
of a life of routine. 


THE HUDDERSFIELD THESPIANS 


The Society presented ‘* The Voysey Inheritance,”’ 
a five-act play by Harley Granville-Barker, at the 
Theatre Royal on December 14-16. Considering 
that the play demands the finest and most delicate 
shades of characterization, and is consequently a 
very difficult one for amateurs to attempt, the 
acting was, on the whole, very fair, but it was 
not one of the most finished productions the Society 
has presented. 

The result of the local finals in the Yorkshire 
area in the competition of the first National Fes- 
tival of Community Drama has added yet more 
to the laurels of the society. The shadow of dis- 
appointment that the official Thespian team is not 
the one selected to represent Yorkshire in London 
is brightened by the reflection that they virtually 
ran the winners to a tie, that all save one of the 
winning team are Thespians, and that the author 
of the first two plays is Mr. J. R. Gregson, one 

f the founders of the Society. L.A.C. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


EXETER DRAMA LEAGUE 


The Exeter Drama League has this season ex- 
perimented by giving a type of play different from 
that to be seen at the Theatre Royal or the 
charity performances so frequent in this city. 

The experiment has so far resulted in crowded 
houses and requests to repeat our performances, 
with which our position, as one of the many tenants 
of a much-sought-after hall, alone prevents our 
complying. On November 19 we gave a perform- 
ance of Shaw’s “* Devil’s Disciple,’’ which, in spite 
of difficulties in staging the last act in a hall 
never intended for plays, attracted a record audience 
and gave occasion for some spirited acting. 

Pirandello’s ‘‘ Henry IV’? on December 3 was 
quite new to the West of England, but held the 
audience in spite of its difficult plot. The lead- 
ing character was finely acted by Mr. E. J. Simp- 
son, who has now left Exeter for the Liverpool 
Repertory Company. 

Readings have also been held of ‘* The Land 
of Heart’s Desire’? (W. B. Yeats), ‘*‘ The Cherry 
Orchard *’ (Chekhov), ‘* The Admirable Crichton ” 
(Sir James Barrie), ‘*The Rivals’’ (R. B. Sheridan) 
and ‘‘ The Great Broxopp’”’ (A. A. Milne). 

In the New Year we hope to give a Grand 
Guignol evening on February 2, to include Capt. 
Harwood’s ** The Mask,”’ with Stanley’ Houghton’s 
‘The Dear Departed’? as comic relief. ‘* The 
Likes of ’Er’’ (McEvoy) on Shrove Tuesday, 
March 1, and ‘“‘ Everyman” on March 29; also 
another series of readings. 

We are by degrees building up a wardrobe, and 
have to record several generous gifts of costumes. 
We try in our productions to be as careful of his- 
torical accuracy as the antiquity of our City war- 
rants, and have hitherto satisfied critics. . 

Cc. &. 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL 


Miss Amy Winter and her Pupils in 
‘* THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
By William Shakespeare. 


The comedy of a well-fought fight, betwixt a 
highly tempered maiden and a _ swashbuckler. 
Surely no part calls more for the absolute mas- 
culine than that of Petrucio. In that alone Miss 
Winter was ill-advised to choose this play, as her 
company is, for the most part, female. Jessie 
Yorston, who played the part of Petrucio, was 
therefore faced with overwhelming odds; but be 
it to her credit that she put forth a good show 
of fire and bravado. Miss Winter’s Katherina was 
excellent. A real shrew, she flounced and trounced 
with vigour, until, at last, she humbled to her 
lord. As Bianca, Daisy Brown was both demure 
and sweet. Belinda Hyde gave a splendid per- 
formance as Tranio, as also Vera Hewitt as 
Grumio. The rest of the cast lacked precision ; 
uttered the words for the most part without mean- 
ing, and had little sense of gesture. 

OswaLp GILBERT. 


PANTON ARTS CLUB 


dramatic competitions of the half-yearly 
Festival of Arts and Letters, organized by the 
Panton Arts Club, were held on December 15. 
Miss Lily Brayton, as President of the ‘*Dramatic”’ 
Section of the Club, acted as adjudicator, award- 
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ing the bronze medal to Evelyn Attersoll for a fine 
performance as the queen in the messenger ; 
from ‘* Antony and Cleopatra.’? Harold Mortlake _ 
again qualified for the bronze medal, and Olive 
Von der Heyde won first honourable mentiog 
among the female competitors, certificates of hon 
ourable mention being awarded to Dorothy Johnson 
and Enid Morgan. 

The winning competitors are chosen to take part 
in the dramatic performances of the Club, which 
will give its second production at the Blackfriars 
Theatre on Tuesday evening, February 1, when 
three short plays will be presented—* Under the 
Red Star’ and ‘*A Family Matter,’? by Maud 
Cassidy, and ‘‘ Windmill Cottage,” by Juliag 


LANCASTER FOOTLIGHTS CLUB 


For the sixth successive year this flourishing 
club took the local theatre for a week’s public | 
productions, choosing modern and classic plays, 

The ‘Lilies of the Field,’? John Hastings 
Turner, November 22, 23, 24, and ‘“ Macbeth,” 
William Shakespeare, November 25, 26, 27. 

That the Club is gaining in stagecraft is evident: 
and here we compliment the producers on very 
efficient work in setting suitable scenes, in think | 
ing out lighting effects, and in the minutiz which 
make for the perfect ensemble. 

The “ Lilies of the Field ’’ is a comedy which, 
rippling as it does with pleasant humour, “ gets 
across ’’ of itself, provided the cast lets the publi¢ 
into the secret. There were no secrets withheld, 
The diction was good, and none fell short of his 
appointed lot. The play went with a swing from 
the start, and all worked as if it were play: 
result—in our opinion—our most successful per 
formance. 

** Macheth.”"—A big cast. The Club was form 
tunate in having the use of costumes from Strate 
ford-on-Avon. The producer should be satisfied 
with the result of his labours. Dressing correct, 7 
diction good. 

The ‘‘ Macbeth ” of Harold Hastings was a care 
ful and well-balanced reading; no flights into 
staginess. Especially did we like his work in the 
Banquet scene, alternating between distraught and | 
sane. Dorothy Seward as Lady Macbeth played 
at a high level, displaying discretion and intimate 7 
study. The sleep-walking scene was played, if 
our opinion, as it should be—quietly; too m 
vigour kills it. Our compliments to Lady M. 


THE QUEEN’S PLAYERS 


This company presented ‘‘ Will Shakespeare,” ” 
by Clemence Dane, in St. Matthew’s Hall, Upper | 
Clapton, on December 11, Bearing in mind that” 
Miss Dane’s invention is by no means an easy = 
task for amateurs, these players gave a fairly” 
creditable performance. Ernest Beach, who played yi 
the name part, gave a very good and intelligent) 
rendering. Carlotta Porter had the necessary me 
tality for the part of Queen Elizabeth, but failed) 
at times through lack of technique; the Cockney” 
accent was at times rather predominant. “ Kit”) 
Marlowe was well played by William Spring. The] 
other characters were at times inaudible, and ft] 
peated rather than spoke their parts; ihey were” 
also inclined to weak and too frequent gestures. 

Oswatp GILBERT. 
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LAURA SMITHSON 


L.R: A.M. Elocution, Double Diploma Regd. T.R.C. 
Of Old Vic Shakespeare Co. and principal West End Theatres 


AND 
IVY SMITHSON 


! Poetry Society Inc. and Guildhall School of Music, 
sag Scere} by ‘Miss Lilian Baylis, M.A. Hon. Oxon. 


Speaking Verse, Voice Production, Dvamatic 
Technique, Stage Trainin 


All Communications to Miss loy Smithson (Northern Counties 

Connection) at 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 or 1 Ropner 

Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham, during Miss Laura 

Smithson’s temporary absence in Australia fulfilling professiona 
engagements. 











AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS 
invited to forward 
NOVELS, POEMS, STORIES, TALES for CHILDREN, 
PLAYS, FILMS, ESSAYS, LYRICS, MUSIC, SONGS. 


No Reading Fees 


Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 


Established 1898. 











PUBLICITY. 
For rates of Advertisements in Drama, 
apply to the Publicity Manager, 
Drama, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
W.C.2. 








ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE'S THEATRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.€.1 


Telephone: Museum 9409 
Hon. Direstor - = «+ + «+ Miss Eorrna N 
Director and Producer: Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


SPRING SEASON OF WEEKLY 
PERFORMANCES STARTS JAN. 13th, 1927 
A Fresh Play Each Week. 


PUBLIC NIGHT:—THURSDAYS 


Admission 6d., Reserved Seats 1/3 and 2/4 


Note—There are vacancies for 
Men in the Acting Body. 


DRAMATIC ART CENTRE. 
TERM STARTS JANUARY I7th, 1927, © 
The following Courses run in direct connexion 
with the Theatre :— 
1. Practical Courses in Play Production for 
Community Theatres (see leaflet). 

A Special Movement Section: Technique of 
Classic Movement and Dance, Mime (Commedia 
dell’ Arte) and Psychology of Gesture. 

Courses for Teachers, ‘‘ Dramatic Art as an 
Educational Subject.” 


SVILLE 


Tuition may also be had in Elocution, Acting, 
Dancing, Fencing, etc. Private and Class Lessons. 
Students are used in the Theatre Productions. 








BUY YOUR PLAYS AND 
STAGE-BOOKS 
through the 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
BOOKSHOP 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE 


Any book on the. Theatre—English or Foreign— 
procured if not in stock 


PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 











THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Beth have « large oumber of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medimval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application fer loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hom. Sec. ef the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace. Londen, W.C8. 








Are you Writing a 
Play P 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE 

PLAY BUREAU WILL 

READ AND CRITICISE 
IT FOR YOU 


Every member has the right 
to one short criticism free 
in each year. Reports on 
additional plays are fur- 
nished for a fee of 7/6. More 
detailed reports may be ob- 
tained for a fee of £1.1.0 


For further particulars apply to 


Hon. Secretary, British Drame League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 

















THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 


Vice-Presidents: 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 
ARNOLD BENNETT SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. THE RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 
Hon. Treasurer : Chairman of the Council: 
ALEC. L. REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Hon. Secretary: 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
Council : 
KENNETH BARNES ELSIE FOGERTY ERIC PATERSON 
LAURENCE BINYON LT.-COL. HEADLAM, D.S.O., WALTER PAYNE 
F. S. BOAS, D.Lrrt. O.B.E., M.P. L. du GARDE PEACH, 
LEWIS CASSON GERTRUDE KINGSTON C. HAROLD RIDGE 
W. L. COURTNEY HOLFORD KNIGHT ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
EDITH CRAIG THE HON. MRS. ALFRED MAUDE SCOTT 
W. A. DARLINGTON LYTTELTON W. J. TURNER 
EDWARD J. DENT THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE PENELOPE WHEELER 
J. FISHER WHITE W. LEE MATHEWS 
Library Committee : 
F. S. BOAS, D.Litt., Chairman. 


c. O. G. DOUIE JOHN DRINKWATER ASHLEY DUKES PROF. ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC. L. REA. ALBERT RUTHERSTON 


£ Bo aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the 
Art of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and the7 
Life of the Community. 4 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are con-" 

cerned with the practise or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, ® 
~ may be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription) 
of £1 Is. 

Any organised society or group of not less than ten persons may 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an afhliated body 
shall acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, 
including free receipt of ‘‘ Drama ’’ monthly and the use of the 
League’s Library. The minimum affiliation fee is £1 1s. ; 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary. 
8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 8011. 
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